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Affairs of the League. 





HE New York Civil Service Reform Association held its 
annual meeting on May 14, and adopted the report 
which was printed in the last number of Goop GovERNMENT. 
The report gave rise to considerable controversy, stray 
parts of which must have come to the attention of the readers 
of Goop GovERNMENT, and in order that the constituents of 
the League may know the rights of the matter a brief sum- 
mary should be given. 

The report was given out to the newspapers, in full, im- 
mediately after the meeting. Next day a number of papers 
printed accounts of the meeting, with more or less extensive 
extracts from the report. 

Some of these papers headed their accounts with promi- 
nent headlines to the effect that the Association had censured 
or criticised the President, and in some of the newspapers the 
report was so garbled as to create the impression that the 
Association had found fault with the President, and had done 
little else. 

As a matter of fact, as may be seen by inspection, the re- 
port contains a full review of the great services which the 
President has rendered to civil service reform during the few 
months of his administration, and the report went no further 
in the way of blame than briefly to state the facts in three 
cases where the Association considered that he had been un- 
fortunately inconsistent. 

The newspaper versions of the report were the first to 
reach Washington, and the Federal Commissioners were 


surprised, if not indignant. Without waiting to receive the 
report, Commissioner Foulke published an interview in which 
he said that he had seen only the published reports, and that 
he presumed they were incomplete, as it was inconceivable to 
him that the Association could unanimously adopt a report so 
unjust as the published statements would indicate. Yet his 
criticisms of the report as it came to him were severe, and 
the garbled reports, together with this criticism, which was 
not applicable to the report itself, went through the country. 

As soon as he received the report itself, Commissioner 
Foulke wrote to such newspapers as might be expected to 
publish his interview, saying that he had received the full re- 
port, that the accounts he had at first received were “ wholly 
incomplete and inaccurate,” that they “gave an entirely 
wrong opinion of the attitude of the Association towards the 
President,” and he also quoted those portions of the report 
concerning the President which had been omitted. 

This prompt and conscientious action of Commissioner 
Foulke did much good, and all the more important news- 
papers made the correction in one form or another, but the 
country press went off, for the most part, on what had gone 
out first. So much for the garbled report. 

As for the criticisms made by the Association concerning 
the President’s position on the three cases that were specific- 
ally mentioned, the discussion brought out nothing showing 
that the position of the Association was not well taken. It 
should be said, however, that this controversy has left no ill- 
feeling between the Association and the authorities, and in 
fact the true attitude of everyone concerned came out so 
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fully in the course of the discussion that it is difficult to see 
how there can ever again be a real misunderstanding. 


The annual meeting of the Maryland Civil Service Reform 
Association was held on May 26, at the Baltimore Country 
Club in Baltimore. 

Mr. Charles J. Bonaparte was again elected president, and 
all the former officers were reelected, with the exception of 
four directors who had either resigned from the Association or 
moved to other States. The new directors are Dr. Henry B. 
Jacobs, Rev. E. B. Niver, Benjamin Howell Griswold, Jr., and 
George V. Frame. 

The full list of officers elected were : 

President—Charles J. Bonaparte. 

Vice-Presidents—Daniel C. Gilman, John K. Cowen, 
George W. Gail, Joseph Packard, J. Clarence Lane, J. Wirt 
Randall, John S. Wirt, James Alfred Pearce. 

Secretary—Dr. H. O. Reik. 

Treasurer—T. Erskine Carson. 

Additional Members of Executive Committee—William 
Reynolds, George A. Pope, L. P. Hennighausen, Dr. Samuel 
Theobald, Edgar G. Miller, Henry W. Williams, John C. 
Rose, Fabian Franklin, Henry P. Goddard, Julian Le Roy 
White, Elisha H. Perkins, Alfred S. Niles, Edward Stabler, Jr., 
Redmond C. Stewart, Charles G. Baldwin, W. Cabell Bruce, 
William Winchester, Edward G. Baetjer, W. Burns Trundle, 
John E. Semmes, Lewis Putzel, Dr. Henry B. Jacobs, Rev. 
E. B. Niver, Benjamin Howell Griswold, Jr., and George 
Frame. 

The annual address of Mr. Bonaparte, the president, is 
printed in full in this number. 


The annual meeting of the National Municipal League 
was held in Boston on May 7, and the following days; Mr. 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff, the secretary, delivered an annual 
address on “ The Year’s Municipal Progress.” The address 
covers work of every kind that has been done by public spir- 
ited citizens to better the cities of the country. Inthe matter 
of civil service reform Mr. Woodruff gives an account of the 
changes that have taken place in New York City up to the 
time of the report, and the condition of affairs in the cities of 
Massachusetts, in San Francisco, Cleveland, Columbus, St. 
Paul, Chicago, Seattle, and other cities. He says: 

I wish it were possible to refer in detail to the multitude of reports 
which have been issued by our affiliated members during the past year. 
They cover a great variety of subjects and represent an amount of labor 
in the behalf of the public welfare and higher standards which is highly 
encouraging. So long as our cities possess citizens who are willing to 
give their time and means for the study and investigation of municipal 
affairs, we need not despair of the outlook. 

The annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Association was 
held on April 10. Mr. John Field was re-elected President. 
The annual report was presented by Mr, R. Francis Wood, 
chairman of the Executive Committee. The report gives par- 
ticular attention to the question of political contributions, and 
refers to the correspondence between the Association and the 
Postmaster at Philadelphia, in which the question was prac- 
tically discussed. The report contains the following passage : 
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“*It is probably true that the only way to remedy this evil is by ab- 
solutely forbidding political contributions by public servants. This 
seems like a very radical position, but when the evils to be corrected, 
and the impossibility of preventing these evils while the heads of offices, 
departments and bureaus are appointed and removed for political rea- 
sons, are considered, it cannot be successfully maintained that a radical 
remedy is uncalled for.” 

With regard to municipal affairs the report says: ‘No 
improvement has occurred in the local situation, but the gov- 
ernment of Philadelphia is still carried on with the same dis- 
regard of publicity, law, and decency as heretofore.” 

The report will be printed in full in a future number. 


The Federal Service. 





Veterans’ Preference.—Senate Bill No. 3301 is one of the 
now pending veterans’ preference bills. It was generally 
supposed that matters of more importance would so monopo- 
lize the attention of the Senate, that none of these bills would 
be brought up. Suddenly this bill appeared on the calendar 
of the Senate. The League looked into the matter, and 
found that this bill had been referred to a Committee called 
the Committee to “ Examine into the Several Branches of the 
Civil Service.” This is not a real committee, but one of the 
nominal committees, appointed in order that every Senator 
may have a committee room and a committee account against 
which to draw stationery, etc. There is areal committee on 
civil service in the Senate, the title of which is the committee 
on “Civil Service and Retrenchment,” to which this bill 
ought to have been referred, but it was referred to the nomi- 
nal committee in order to elude the vigilance of the real com- 
mittee. On Senator Lodge’s attention being called to the bill, 
which he had supposed was safely hung up in his own com- 
mittee, he took the matter in hand, and the bill, which was 
favorably reported by Senator Clapp is not likely to be voted 
on at the session. 

Retirement Bills —There are a number of bills pending in 
Congress, which are backed by various Associations of Fed- 
eral employees. The most important is the bill of the United 
States National Civil Service Retirement Association, of 
which Mr. W. J. Starr is the President. This Association has 
submitted the data for its vital statistics to the actuaries of the 
New York Life Insurance Company, and they will entrust 
their bill to Mr. Gillett of Massachusetts. 

Temporary Appointments in War and Treasury Depart- 
ments.—The question as to what shall be done with those 
employees of the government who were temporarily appointed 
to serve in Cuba during the war with Spain, has raised some 
difficult and delicate questions. There are some twenty or 
thirty of these who served faithfully through the worst time, 
and ran the risk of sickness and death. These the Federal 
Commission and the President wish to see rewarded by re- 
tention in the regular service, and at the same time their cases 
cannot be distinguished from many others who do not de- 
serve any particular consideration. Logically they all fall in 


the same category as the employees of the temporary Census 
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Bureau. This is one of those difficult questions that arise 
under the civil service law, and which it is very hard to settle 
both legally and justly. The matter has been referred to the 
Attorney General. 

Appropriation for the Federal Commission.—The appropri- 
ation for the Federal Commission has not been increased and 
remains at $53,000, as it was last year. It must be remem- 
bered that over and above this amount the Commission has a 
special appropriation for traveling expenses. The rent of its 
building, which amounts to some $8,000 a year is paid by the 
Department of the Interior, and it gets its printing free. 
Nevertheless for the work it has to do the appropriation is 
small. This year the money available for traveling expenses 
gave out about the first of May, and the Commission was 
obliged to apply to Congress for $1,000 to tide them over the 
month of June. A special bill was passed for this purpose. 

Promotions in the Federal Service.—One of the most diffi- 
cult problems that the Federal Commission has to solve is 
the matter of promotions, and Commissioner Garfield is giv- 
ing himself to the work. Every department in Washington 
has now a different plan, and none works well. It has been 
recognized that too frequent examinations are a detriment to 
the service, and that while men are working up for their pro- 
motional examinations they do not do good work in their po- 
sitions. The service record has been tried, and found very 
unsatisfactory, because it is almost impossible to get fair rat- 
ings. The tendency is to mark every one perfect, so that one 
section shall not drop below the next. Other suggestions 
have been made, for instance, that promotion should be made 
by vote of the employees themselves; but it is evident that an 
unpopular employee would stand a poor chance for promo- 
tion, even if he were the best man. 

The most satisfactory plan that has been tried in the de- 
partments is that promotions shall be made by vote of a 
Board composed of the sub-heads of departments whose vote 
shall advise, (although it does not bind) the head of the de- 
partment who has the promoting power. 

The case of Internal Revenue Collector Bonnell.—Commis- 
sioner Foulke, by order of the Commission, investigated the 
case of Collector Bonnell at Terre Haute, Ind. The Col- 
lector was charged with unjust discrimination in making as- 
signments to duty based on political considerations. It ap- 
pears that of the storekeepers and gaugers attached to the 
office in Terre Haute there were thirty-three Republicans and 
fourteen Democrats. Bonnell took office in November, 1go1. 
In December all the storekeepers were assigned. In Janu- 
ary, 1902, all the Republicans received assignments, and one 
Democrat was left unassigned. In February all the Repub- 
licans received assignments, and four Democrats were left 
unassigned. In March all the Republicans received assign- 
ments, and five Democrats were left unassigned. In April all 
the Republicans but one received assignments, while five 
Democrats were left unassigned. Bonnell himself testified 
that, with one exception, there was nothing in the conduct of 
the men laid off which led him to believe that they were less 
competent or efficient than those he had puton. At the 
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same time it appears that Bonnell endeavored to inform him- 
self as to his rights in the matter of making assignments, and 
that he asked Col. Williams in New York City what his 
powers were, and was told that he might make whatever as- 
signments he pleased. Commissioner Foulke decided that 
inasmuch as Bonnell had only recently taken office, he could 
not be presumed to have an intimate knowledge of his 
powers, and could not be held to have wi/fully violated the 
civil service act, and that it would be unjust to dismiss him. 
The Terre Haute “ Gazette ” sums up Commissioner Foulke’s 
decision as—“ Guilty, but he was ‘ green’ and didn’t know 
any better. Give him another chance.” Perhaps, even s0, 
the decision was wise and just. 


The Civil Service throughout the Country. 


Action of the State Board on Exemp- 
tions passed by Municipal Commission.— 
At ameeting held on June 7, the State Commission approved 
the following exemptions: Office of the Commissioners of 
Accounts—8 Chief Examiners of Accounts; 8 Examining In- 
spectors; 16 Examiners of Accounts; 1 Law Examiner. 
Office of Borough Presidents—Secretary to the President, 
Borough of Manhattan. Finance Department—15 Examin- 
ing Inspectors; 1 Additional Auditor; 3 Deputy Auditors; 
1 Clerk to the Comptroller; 1 Appraiser of Real Estate; 15 
Cashiers. 

At the same meeting they disapproved the following: 
Department of Public Works—Chief Engineer, Highways, 
Manhattan; Chief Engineer, Sewers, Manhattan. Bureau of 
Buildings —Clerk to the Board of Examiners. Department 
of Charities—Stenographer to Commissioner; Stenographer 
to Second Deputy Commissioner. Board of Bellevue and 
Allied Hospitals—Stenographer to the Board. 

The action of the State Board in approving, these numer- 
ous exemptions, is disappointing to this Association, and 
seems to be a distinct backward step in the application of the 
law. At the time of the hearing it looked as though they 
must disapprove of the large number of exemptions asked for 
in the office of the Commissioners of Accounts, and of the 
Comptroller. The reasons to support exemptions in these 
offices seemed to be wholly unsubstantial, and, in view of the 
ruling that the burden was on the Municipal Commission and 
on the persons applying for exemptions, to support an appli- 
cation for exemption by good and sufficient reasons in each 
case, it then seemed as though the resolution of the Muni- 
cipal Commission must be disapproved. It was distinctly 
pointed out that the increase of exemptions would make pos- 
sible the gross abuses which occurred under the Owen and 
Hertle administration of the office of the Commissioners of 
Accounts—which were probably the gravest in the adminis- 
tration of the civil service law during VanWyck’s term, and 
which Mayor Low appeared to regard as such. The civil 
service law itself provides a way for removing incompetent 


New York City. 
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Officials, for it is necessary only to prefer charges which on 
their face constitute good ground for dismissal. No Court 
will enquire into the merit of such charges. If, therefore, the 
situation, either in the office of the Commissioners of Ac- 
counts or of the Comptroller, is serious, as the Mayor thinks 
itis, an adequate remedy was ready to his hand, without re- 
sorting to the device of creating wholesale exemptions. And 
finally, the precedent afforded by the recent act of the State 
Commission will of course be resorted to to support applica- 
tions for further wholesale exemptions by some subsequent 
administration less friendly to the civil service law than the 
present one, 

Burden of proof before the State Board.—At the May meet- 
ing of the State Commissioners, an important ruling was made 
by the Board as to where the burden of proof lay in questions 
of new exemptions. The question arose in the case of the 
Comptroller, who appeared to urge the granting of certain 
exemptions in his office. Mr. Henry W. Hardon, arguing on 
behalf of the Association, asked that the Comptroller should 
explain why the exemptions were necessary and took the 
ground that, as the present classification was the existing law, 
the burden of proof lay with those who asked for exemp- 
tions, and that it was not the duty of those who oppose new 
exemptions to open, by proving that they are unnecessary or 
improper. The Commissioners upheld this view. 

New Exemptions.—The Municipal Commission has re- 
cently granted several new exemptions, namely, two Assis- 
tant Superintendents of Parks in the borough of the Bronx; 
one Consulting Engineer in the Department of Bridges, and 
one Assistant Property Clerk in the Police Department. 
Before approving these exemptions the Mayor submitted 
them to the Association, and requested the Secretary to pass 
upon them. The Secretary appeared before the Mayor and 
objected on the same grounds as he had to similar exemp- 
tions in other departments. 

Reinstatement of Building Inspectors.—Sixty-six Inspectors 
of Buildings were laid off by Superintendent Stewart on the 
ground of insufficiency of appropriation. These men received 
typewritten forms giving that reason for their discharge. 
Suit was brought in the name of Dolan, and others, who pre- 
sented evidence that the appropriation for 1902 was much 
larger than for 1901 ($10,000 more.) In a brief opinion 
Justice O’Gorman said—“ The only ground for the removal 
of the relator was the insufficiency of the appropriation. The 
conceded facts, however, show that the appropriation was 
more than sufficient and the removal must therefore be held 
to be invalid.” The trouble seems to have been that insuffi- 
ciency of appropriation was stated as the cause of removal, 
instead of lack of employment. Had this latter been given 
as the reason, the suits could not have been brought. If 
there is not enough work for these inspectors to do, the 
proper course for Superintendent Stewart to follow is to lay 
them off again on the ground of lack of work. But in view 


of the outcome of this case it is not at all probable that he 
will do so. 
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Alleged Frauds.—On May 2, the Grand Jury found two in- 
dictments against Charles J. Fitzpatrick, formerly a clerk in the 
Civil Service Commission. One charge is that he falsified 
records, and the other that he accepted a reward for securing 
the appointment of a certain person to a position in the civil 
service. Fitzpatrick has not as yet been tried. It is under- 
stood that there are two further indictments against men who 
are supposed to have been in some way acting in collusion 
with Fitzpatrick. 

Exemption of Subordinates of County 
Officials —The contest over the question 
of the exemption of positions in the offices of the County offi- 
cers, has taken the turn as was suggested in the last number 
of Goop GovERNMENT, as the probable course, from a legal 
point of view. 

The appeal taken from certain selected cases in the first 
and second sets of orders for mandamus proceedings brought 
to compel the State Commission to put employees of the 
Sheriff and Register into the exempt class, came up before the 
Appellate Division in the Second Department on Monday, 
May 26, and was argued on behalf of the Attorney General 
by Assistant Attorney-General Warner, and Mr. Joseph P. 
Cotton, who had been requested to assist in the argument by 
the Attorney-General, 

The appeal of the relators was argued by ex-Judge Hirsch, 
who did his best to show not only that no change had been 
made in the status of the employees of county offices by 
the laws of 1901, which made all these offices salaried 
positions, and designated the employees, but that under the 
constitutional provision the positions in question were all con- 
fidential and therefore properly exempt. Mr. Cotton, who had 
assisted in preparing the brief of the Attorney-General, con- 
cluded the argument by explaining to the Court the probable 
legal effect which the three acts of 1901 must have in changing 
the position of the employees of the county officers which 
they cover. 

The whole Appellate bench listened with interest to the 
argument, and by the questions they asked they showed that 
they wished to be thoroughly informed upon the question. 
The judges who are to decide these cases have now before 
them the memorandum of Justice Marean in the orders granted 
to employees of the Sheriff and Register of Kings County, 
and it will be seen from this memorandum, which is printed in 
full below, that the Courts have now got down to the real 
basis of the situation, which they can hardly’ be said to 
have done in the first cases. It must now be decided whether 
the employees of the county officers are “in the civil service 
of the State” or not, and if they are—as according to the 
opinion of Judge Marean they must be—which of them shall 
be exempt, on the ground that their positions are confidential. 

The People ex rel. Colne and 39 others, vs. William Miller 
Collier and others. MAREAN, J. 


Kings County. 


Formerly the subordinates of the Register and County 
Clerk were mere servants of these officers. All the duties of 
the office imposed by law were duties of the incumbent officer, 
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and any neglect or malfeasance of any subordinate, for the 
purpose of civil remedies, was the neglect or malfeasance of 
the officer himself. 

But the laws of rgor making these officers salaried and 
authorizing the appointment of a specified force of subordin- 
ates at fixed salaries payable out of the Public treasury subject 
to the civil service law and rules, has largely relieved the 
Officer from liability except for his own acts. His subordin- 
ates are not independent public officers, but they are servants 
of the public, under his direction and supervision, and not his 
servants; his relation to them is analagous to that of a fore- 
man in charge of his master’s work, having the direction of 
his master’s servants. It is of course impossible for either the 
Register or County Clerk to perform most of the duties of the 
office. Having assigned to each subordinate his duty, as he 
is authorized to under the statute, the neglect or malfeasance 
of such subordinates is not his and he has no more irterest in 
it and is no more affected by it than any other citizen, unless 
it concerns the receipt of fees, which he, the officer, is required 
by law to account for and pay over; or unless it be an act 
done in his, the officer’s name, like the certification of a record 
or a copy thereof; or the affixing of the seal of the office; or 
unless the officer in himself performing some act, may reason- 
ably and does in fact in the ordinary course of business rely 
upon their faithful and accurate performance of the duties 
assigned to them. For example, the Register appends to 
each liber of the record of deeds and mortgages a certificate 
that it is a true copy of the original instruments recorded 
therein. In performing this act he relies upon the comparing 
clerk, but not at all upon the copyist. 

Those subordinates who do acts in the officer’s official 
name, i. e., who are permitted in the exercise of their own 
judgment to sign his name to any writing where his official 
signature is required, or to affix the official seal to any matter 
requiring that seal, those who receive fees for which the officer 
is made responsible, and those upon whose integrity, skill and 
care the officer does reasonably rely, in himself performing 
any official act, occupy a confidential relation and should be 
placed in the exempt list; all others not; unless expressly 
by name placed in that list by the civil service statute. 

The importance of a subordinate’s duties, however great, 
does not make it confidential if the duty is owed to the pub- 
lic only, if the officer has not that interest in the performance 
which other citizens have. The offices of Register and 
County Clerk are purely administrative offices and the incum- 
bent can have no “ policy ” which a subordinate may thwart. 
There is no room for the exercise of discretion anywhere ; 
every official act is done in obedience to positive law. I do 
not see how any duties of subordinates in these offices, other 
than those pointed out, can be deemed confidential. 

I think the security which the officer may require of su- 
bordinates is intended to secure the public exactly as it does 
the security given by the officer himself, but it will afford 
indemnity to the officer himself as well, in any case where the 
malfeasance or neglect results in loss to him.. 

I do not think the officer is liable otherwise than for his 
own acts, or acts which he permits to be done in his name, or 
under the official seal, and for his own personal negligence, 
and for fees which the statute expressly charges him with 
though they may be received by a subordinate. 

Under the statute the officer is authorized to assign each 
subordinate his duties, which are not defined by the statute, 
and the question in each case is whether duties confidential in 
character have been assigned to the relators. 

I desire to see counsel further as to whether the duties of 
the relators are confidential measured according to the views 
above expressed. 
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For some time the Women’s Auxiliary to the 
Civil Service Reform Association of New York, 
has been endeavoring to interest the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae, with a view to securing the cooperation of college 
women in the country. For this purpose Mr. Ansley Wilcox, 
president of the Buffalo Civil Szr,ice Reform Association, 
made an address on the afternoon of March 11, before the 
Western New York branch of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae at the house of Mrs. Lucien Howe in Buffalo. Mr. 
Wilcox explained the meaning of civil service reform, and 
gave an outline of the history of the civil service laws in the 
country. In closing, Mr. Wilcox said that the local Associ- 
ation would welcome any organization similar to that in New 
York, or the cooperation of individual women. 

Increase of Civil Service Applications.— 
Mr. Henry Sherwin, chief examiner of 
the Massachusetts Civil Service Commission has issued a 
statement which shows that in the seven months from Octo- 
ber 1, 1g00, to April 30, 1901, 2112 persons were examined, 
while in the corresponding period for 1go1 aud 1902, 2704 
persons were examined; a gain, over the preceding year, of 
592 persons. 

The pressure for examination has been so great that the 
Civil Service Commissioners were obliged to apply to the 
legislature for an increased appropriation. Some of this gain 
is to be accounted for by the change of administration in the 
city of Boston, which has sharpened the demand for employ- 
ment; but much of it lies in the State service where no such 
explanation applies, and the result is attributed to the increas- 
ing popular confidence in the merit system and the way in 
which it is administered in Massachusetts. 

The annual report of the Civil Service Re- 
form Association of Philadelphia says: “In 
the city of Pittsburg there is, we are glad to state, a condition 
of turmoil and dissatisfaction from which we hope that per- 
manent results may follow.” 

Municipal Ownership of Street Railways, etc.— 
In the vote taken on the question of municipal 
ownership of street railroads, gas-works and electric light 
plants, about 150,000 votes were cast. Of these more than 
124,000 were in favor of municipal ownership, and less than 
25,000 against it. Such an overwhelming majority in favor 
of municipal ownership cannot leave any doubt as to the 
views of the people of Chicago on this subject, and it may 
very well be that the views of the Chicago voters represent the 
views of the people in very many other cities of the country. 

It is a very grave question, however, whether any cities 
are as yet well enough administered to make it wise, from a 
business point of view, for them to undertake to conduct what 
can really be made paying businesses, and what can be 
sources of enormous expense if they are not conducted in a 
business-like way. It is one thing to conduct municipal de- 
partments where the funds are provided by taxation, and 
where there is no question of their being made to pay for 
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Porto Rico. 


HE Porto Rico civil service situation presents a most 
interesting problem, and one that calls for careful 
thought and study on the part of the friends of the merit 
system. ‘The Code Commission by a vote of two to one re- 
fused to recommend the draft of a civil service law as prepared 
by the President of the Commission, Prof. L. S. Rowe. 

This was by no means an unmixed evil because his draft 
was most unsatisfactory in that it provided but a very ele- 
mentary system and established the principle of certifying the 
whole list of eligibles. ‘The Commission refused to suggest a 
system on the ground that the Porto Ricans were not prepared 
for it and needed to be educated on the subject. ‘This view 
is certainly untenable in the light of the Philippine experience. 

The administration deserves great credit for the success 
with which the merit system has been established and con- 
ducted in the Philippines. Governor Taft is certainly right 
when he maintains that the work thus far accomplished along 
these lines constitutes one of the most substantial contribu- 
tions to the cause of administrative reform of recent years, 
and for that matter in the history of our country. If the 
merit system can be made to work well in the Philippines why 
not in Porto Rico? 

There can be but one answer to this question. The Ad- 
ministration at Washington is unable to do anything in the 
matter except so far as the Federal offices on the Island are 
concerned, because the internal regulations are committed to 
the Insular Legislature, and a civil service reform bill must 
be enacted by it. The upper house of the Legislature is com- 
posed mainly of Presidential appointees, but the lower house is 
made up of elected members representing the islanders. The 
Federal service in the Island is completely organized on the 
merit basis, and it has been the policy of the United States Civil 
Service Commission to make the administration of the Federal 
law serve as a powerful and influential factor in creating a 
demand for an extension of the system to insular and muni- 
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cipal offices. In the meantime the friends of civil service 
reform can aid materially in this direction by calling frequent 
attention to the success of the Philippine service. The great- 
est publicity should be given to Commissioner Foulke’s article 
as showing how completely the President’s policy has been 
carried out.* 

Our present duty is to persist in the demand that the 
Philippine service be extended to Porto Rico as speedily as 
possible, and while the situation is a difficult one it is not 
impossible of solution as the Porto Ricans have shown their 
willingness to learn and to follow the advice of their friends 
in the United States. They should be brought to see the 
great and immediate necessity for the inauguration of a merit 
system as complete and satisfactory as the Philippine service, 
and that Porto Rico in the matter of efficient administration 
cannot be permitted to lag behind. C. R. W. 





The Municipal Situation. 


HE resolutions adopted by the Executive Committee of 
the New York Civil Service Refurm Association at their 
final meeting for the summer will be found in another column. 
They undoubtedly express with sufficient definiteness the 
general sentiment of those who have watched most closely— 
it may be said, most anxiously—the course of affairs in the 
city since the opening of the year and the beginning of Mayor 
Low’s administration. 

It is plain that the modifications of plans and organi- 
zation elsewhere noted are intended to secure more vigilant 
and more systematic attention to the wok of the Civil 
Service office. The number of the Commission remains 
the same, but the office of President is now compen- 
sated, and the incumbent, Col. Ogden, is enabled and 
prepared to give adequate time and study to the operation 
of the system. That he will do so conscientiously and disin- 
terestedly is the conviction of those who know him best. 

One of the difficulties, only too plainly evident, in the past 
record of the present Commission has been a defective organi- 
zation of the examining force. This has been in part met by 
an addition to the number of salaried examiners and a reduc- 
tion of the number paid per diem compensation. The aim 
ultimately to be reached is a competent and experienced 
salaried force able to deal with all the regular work of ex- 
aminations, per diem examiners being available for cases re- 
quiring expert knowledge, or for emergencies. For the direc- 
tion of such a force the Commission is fortunate in having a 
chief examiner of such sterling character and trained intelli- 
gence as Mr. F. G, Ireland, while the more intimate and 
constant share of the President of the Commission in the 
general work will tend to give to it consistency and concen- 
tration. 

Provision has also been made for more careful considera- 
tion of heads of departments for exceptions from the com- 


* Commissioner Foulke’s article is published in full in this number. 





June, 1902. 


petitive examinations. This is particularly gratifying, and no 
opportunity should be lost to make this provision effective. 
It has, unfortunately, seemed to some department heads 
easier and simpler to avoid the requirement of competition 
than to use the powers they undoubtedly have to secure good 
service in compliance with that requirement. This course not 
only fails to meet the distinct provisions of the Constitution, 
but it tends to put the Civil Service Commission in an unfair 
position. It has been asked to give its sanction to precedents 
that may work great mischief and which subject the Commis- 
sion to severe criticism which should primarily be addressed 
to the heads of departments. 

On the whole, the situation is decidedly more encourag- 
ing. The President of the Commission, on whom the chief 
responsibility now necessarily rests, will have the hearty ap- 
proval and support of all friends of the merit system in efforts 
to carry the improvement to the point of completion. 

E. C. 


INCE the last issue of Goop GOVERNMENT, Mr. George 

McAneny has, on account of ill health, resigned his 

position as Secretary of the New York Municipal Commis- 
sion, 

In an announcement made on June 3, that there would be 
no changes in Municipal Board at this time, Mayor Low 
referred to Mr. McAneny’s resignation in the following words ; 
** T sincerely regret the retirement of Mr. McAneny as Secre- 
tary, which has been made necessary by the condition of his 
health. I know of no one in the State so well equipped as 
he to deal with the complicated questions arising under the 
civil service law, and he has had, and retains, my unqualified 
confidence. I am sure that whether in the service or out of 
it his most loyal support will be given to every effort to im- 
prove the civil service of the city.” 


Resolution Adopted by the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Civil Service Reform Associa- 
tion of New York, on June 11, 1902. 





WHEREAS, on January 1, 1902, the present municipal Ad- 
ministration came into full power as a “ Reform Administra- 
tion,” distinctly pledged to the enforcement of the merit sys- 
tem, in the city’s administrative service, not only in the letter 
but also in the spirit: and 

WHEREAS, in the matter of exemptions from the competi- 
tive class, a matter affecting both the practical application and 
the essential principle of the merit system, the present Admin- 
istration, instead of seeking a radical reduction of the over- 
numerous exemptions handed down by the previous Admin- 
istration, has deliberately sought and secured many new ex- 
emptions: Therefore 

RESOLVED, by the Executive Committee of the Civil Ser- 
vice Reform Association, in the Association’s behalf and in 
sole view of the public welfare, that a renewed and earnest 
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protest be made to his Honor, Mayor Low, and to the Mu- 
nicipal Civil Service Commission as constituted by his Honor 
with reference to said exemptions. 

The Committee, in further support of its protest, asks at- 
tention to the following specific considerations. Recently, on 
June gth, the present Administration succeeded in obtaining 
from the State Civil Service Commission, its approval of 
twenty additional exemptions in the office of the Commis- 
sioners of Accounts, viz: Eight Chief Examiners of Ac- 
counts, three additional Examiners of Accounts, eight Exam- 
ining Inspectors, and one Law Examiner. In other words, 
the entire examining force of that office has now been placed 
outside the competitive class. And all these exemptions are 
additional to twenty already existing in the same office, viz: 
One Chief Clerk, two Confidential Stenographers, thirteen 
Examiners, three Engineers, and one Chief Accountant. 
Taking into view the fact that analagous places in the City, 
State and Federal Service, are now, or have been, success- 
fully filled by competitive examination, the Committee firmly 
believes that not one of the cited recent exemptions was nec- 
essary, and therefore that not one of them was constitutionally 
allowable. 

Similarly with regard to the thirty-six new exemptions ob- 
tained by the Administration on June gth, in the Department 
of Finance, viz: Fifteen additional Examining Inspectors, 
one additional Auditor, three Deputy Auditors, one Clerk to 
the Comptroller, one Appraiser of Real Estate, and fifteen 
additional Cashiers. This violation of both the letter and 
spirit of the merit system must be regarded as especially ser- 
ious and regrettable. ‘The total existing exemptions in the 
Department of Finance are one hundred and forty-two. 

It is confidently submitted that these fifty-six new exemp- 
tions in the two Departments of Commissioners of Accounts 
and of Finance, give painfully ample warrant for the Commit- 
tee’s protest, although not a few other examples might be 
cited. 

The total exemptions strenuously sought and actually 
otained by the present Reform Administration, include the 
counterparts of many kinds and grades of appointive posi- 
tions; and so far forth, the unavoidable inference would 
appear to be that there was no reason based on principle, 
why an indefinite number of additional positions might not, 
in the future, be similarly exempted. There would seem to 
be, judging by the course of the Administration hitherto, no 
intrinsic reason why the majority of positions now competitive 
should not be surrendered to the wish and will of the heads 
of Departments. “The exception proves the rule”, but the 
existing exceptions are such, in number and nature, as to go 
far toward bringing into contempt the rule itself. 

The Committee, accordingly, respectfully asks his Honor, 
the Mayor, and his Municipal Civil Service Commission, to 
enter at once upon the promised faithful enforcement of the 
merit system, and to prosecute the same to a noble comple- 
tion, in full accordance with the civil service provision of the 
State Constitution, that thus the welfare of this great city may 
be in the highest degree promoted, and not hindered. 
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RESOLVED, that a copy of this action of the Committee be 
respectfully presented to his Honor, the Mayor, and to the 
President of the Municipal Civil Service Commission, and to 
the press of New York. 

By order of the Committee, 
E.tiot H. Goopwin, 
Secretary. 
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themselves, and another to conduct a business which must be 


considered a failure unless both ends be made to meet. 
The best thing that those persons who, from the point of 


view of political economy, believe in the public ownership in 
general, can do to further their views is to bring the public 
service up a standard of efficiency which they can show will 
be able to cope with business matters, and in a business way. 
When they shall have done this, many of the objections which 
are now raised by the opponents of government ownership 
will have been wiped out. 

As long ago as January 6, Mayor Carter B. Harrison sent 
a message to the Council in favor of the municipal ownership 
of street railways. ‘ But,” he added, “there is time enough 
in working for that end, to bring about a condition where we 
can give good service. Civil service must work out better 
than at present, but if the improvement is as great in the 
future as it has been in the past few years, it will not be long 
before we are ready for it.” 

Under the city charter of 1896 a merit 
system of good modern type was estab- 
lished for almost all positions and employees in the city gov- 
ernment of New Orleans. In July 1g00 the legislature, a 
large number of which, from New Orleans, were pledged to 
destroy the merit system, repealed the Civil Service Chapter 
of the Charter of 1896 and established in place of it what was 
called “‘ The civil service law for the city of New Orleans.” 
This law was devised to offer an appearance of competitive 
examinations, and at the same time to put the control of all 
municipal positions and employments in the hands of political 
officials. Under it appointments can be made from the whole 
eligible list. There has recently been an attempt to repeal 
even so much civil service law as is contained in this statute. 

Mr. LeClerc introduced a bill to abolish it. This bill was 
referred to a committee of the Legislature, who reported ad- 
versely by a vote of four to one. On the face of it this 
would appear as though there were some spirit in New Or- 
leans in favor of civil service legislation, especially as the New 
Orleans newspapers make such remarks as—‘‘ We hope never 
to see the day again when offices are used as rewards for par- 
tisan service, and when political leaders will pay their elec- 
tioneering debts by saddling place-hunters upon the people, 
without regard to their honesty or ability”; but such papers 
do not understand that the existing law practically amounts 
to little or nothing, and that there is, as a matter of fact, no 
real civil service law in New Orleans. 


New Orleans. 
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Miscellaneous. 


Senator George W. Plunkitt, of the 15th district of New 
York, in a recent discourse on the question “Who is the most 
down-trodden—the New Yorkers or the Filipinos ?” invites 
Senator Hoar to come on from Washington to New York and 
debate this question with him. “I'll show him,” said Senator 
Plunkitt, “‘ how the legislature makes us pay nearly all the 
taxes of the State. I'll show him how the hayseeds steal our 
docks, our police—everything in sight. I’ll show him how 
the Legisiature works the water-cure on us—yes, the water- 
cure! It ain’t just the same operation as the work in the 
Philippines, but it’s really worse. Our water-cure is the Civil 
Service Law, and, say, it has killed a hundred New Yorkers 
for every Filipino killed by the other kind of water-cure.” 


Books Received. 


We have received a volume entitled “ Nominating Sys- 
tems: Direct Primaries versus Conventions in the United 
States,” by Ernest Christopher Meyer, published by the author 
in Madison, Wis., 1902. The object of the book is concisely 
stated on page 264, in the argument in favor of direct 
primaries,—to obtain “for every legal voter a free and equal 
ballot which shall count one as the voter wishes.” Mr. 
Meyer reviews the nominating systems of all the States, and 
makes a strong argument in favor of the direct primary. 
There can be no doubt that the machinery of government 
in this country has a direct bearing upon the political results, 
but the main trouble is that the voters do not try hard enough 
to get what they want, or do not want anything hard enough 
to get it. 

We believe it would be almost impossible to devise a body 
of political machinery which would prevent the voters of any 
community from doing their will if they were in earnest, and, 
on the other hand, it is certainly impossible to devise a 
machine which cannot be captured and controlled by politi- 
cians if the body of voters is indifferent. 

Mr. Meyer devotes a chapter to civil service reform. He 
does not regard the work of civil service reformers as of 
primary importance. He will not call the reform of the civil 
service a “ paramount reform.” He says, p. 422, 

We must conclude then that since the control and disposition of 
patronage is today, generally, but incidental to political control, rather 
than its sole purpose; and since it does not even appear to be the most 
important means of political control, the reform of the civil service can 
not logically be termed as one of paramount importance. 

e grants, however, that it is fairly important, reviews the 
legislation of the Federal Government and of the various 
States, and says, 

This appears to be all the civil service reform legislation of which 
the United States can boast. Much good has already been accomp- 
lished, but many more laws are needed. The process of getting in must 
necessarily be slow. The powers that are effected by the reform are of 
tremendous strength and are securely situated. In many cases they 
control the Legislatures, which alone can smite them. Single-handed 
opposition is as nothing. A few fanatical reformers, who stand wringing 
their hands and crying out into the world to help make straight the way, 
cannot accomplish much. It is necessary to arouse a healthy interest in 
the reform through the education of the masses to actual conditions. 
This takes time, and is slow, up-hill work, but it is sure, and when once 
an active and intelligent public opinion has been created, this, if enabled 
to effectively express itself through reform nomination and election 
machinery, will of itself compel the enactment of the necessary legisla- 
tion. It is upon this principle that our great civil service reformers, 
such as Schurz, Jenckes, Curtis and Eaton, have acted. Little can be 
accomplished without the people. It is necessary to arouse public 
sentiment in its favor, and to direct it into the Legislatures, if reform is 
to be lasting. Otherwise it cannot but lose itself and discredit its 
worth through recurring lapses and reactions. Ephemeral reform is 
neither warm nor cold, and will invariably be repudiated by the people. 

The book has 501 pages, and costs $1.50. 








June, 1902. 


The Civil Service in Our Dependencies. 





[BY THE HON. WILLIAM DUDLEY FOULKE, FEDERAL COMMISSIONER. 
REPRINTED FROM THE ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, MAY, 1902. } 





When it was determined that we were to keep Porto Rico 
and the Philippines, and exercise dominion over certain 
heterogeneous races and peoples quite unlike ourselves, we 
stood, in respect to the kind of government we would estab- 
lish, at the parting of the ways. On the one side was the 
spoils system,—the system of exploitation which had led to 
the wreck of Spanish colonial government, a system whose 
roots we have not yet completely torn from our own soil; and 
on the other side the merit system,—a system of government 
for the benefit of the governed, not wholly unlike that which 
England had evolved for the administration of India out 
of sickening experiences in corruption, mismanagement and 
disaster. It was of the utmost importance that we should 
start right. Forunately we had in the executive chair a 
President who possessed a breadth of statesmanship adequate 
to the situation. Mr. McKinley determined that the spoils 
system should not invade these new possessions. As com- 
mander-in-chief of the army and navy he had practically 
autocratic power over our newly acquired territory; and 
fortunately, when Congress came to pass its first law in 
respect to the Philippines, it left this power where it had 
already been wisely exercised. The appointments made by 
the President were not political, but personal selections, and 
the two Philippine Commissions were composed of men of 
whose good faith and patriotic purposes there could be no 
question. Indeed, the excellence of the administration of 
Mr. McKinley was shown more clearly in his appointments 
to the high offices in our dependencies than in any other 
way. The writer, upon one occasion, was asked by the late 
President, “ Do you know a good man for Attorney-General 
for Porto Rico? I have been looking for one for a long time, 
and have not yet been able to find him. If it were fora 
similar position here at home, I would have no trouble; I 
could find many persons who would be good enough. But 
for these new possessions—we must take better care of them 
than of ourselves.” Animated by such considerations, the 
appointments made both in Porto Rico and the Philippines 
were of the very highest class. 

The last report of the Secretary of War contains the 
following : 


‘*In providing the personnel of the government which is thus 
gradually superseding military administration, the Department has pro- 
ceeded upon the assumption that the honor and credit of the United States 
are so Critically involved in creating a good government that the impor- 
tance of securing the best men available should outweigh and practically 
exclude all other considerations. This principle of selection has been 
followed without deviation. No officer, high or low, has been appointed 
upon any one’s request or upon any personal, social or political con- 
sideration.” 

It may well be doubted whether there can be found in the 
history of any other nation an example of the government 
of a dependent people undertaken in as disinterested a spirit. 

The great difficulty generally arises in regard to the subor- 
dinate places, whose number is so great that it is impossible 
for the President or the head of the Department to exercise a 
personal choice. It was therefore determined by both the 
Philippine Commissions that the competitive system was 
necessary for the elimination of patronage and for securing the 
best service in the islands. The first Commission reported 
that this system ought to be established, and the second Com- 
mission established it.jfA civil service law was enacted by 
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this Commission on September 19, 1900. 


In introducing the 
measure, President Taft said : 


‘‘The danger in any government, whether it be republican or mon- 
archical, is that public office be used for private purposes. All countries 
have suffered from this evil, and those countries in which a thorough 
system of civil service is selected are the first to minimize that danger. 
; It is the hope of the Commission to make it possible for one 


entering the lowest ranks to reach the highest upon a tenure based solely 
upon merit.” 


The Philippine civil service act is much more comprehen- 
sive than our own law. It is now nearly twenty years since 
our Federal law was enacted, and although very few statutes 
have so well met the constantly changing conditions of the 
times there were necessarily some shortcomings. The Phil- 
ippine civil service act has filled up the gaps, and provided 
for as complete a system as is possible at the present time. 
A discussion of the differences between the two acts will be 
profitable. 

I. In the first place the scope of the !’hilippine civil ser- 
vice act is far broader than that of our own law, which does not 
apply to laborers, nor to persons who are appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent of the Senate. With 
us the highest and the lowest places both remain outside of 
the purview of the law. There are fortunately other provis- 
ions in our Federal statutes which may enable us hereafter 
to establish a proper registration system for laborers, and 
rules may be adopted for filling some Presidential offices by 
competitive methods, but these provisions are not to be found 
in the civil service act itself. 

The Philippine law, however, expressly provides “ for the 
selection of laborers, skilled and unskilled, according to the 
priority of their applications, by such non-competitive exam- 
inations as may be practicable, and which need not relate to 
more than the capacity of the applicants to labor, their habits 
of industry and sobriety, and their honesty.” Thus the entire 
labor force of the islands is brought within the classified 
service. 

The higher offices, with very few exceptions, are also in- 
cluded, and vacancies are to be filled by promotion, thus 
giving the greatest incentive to those in the Philippine civil 
service for the efficient and faithful performance of their 
duties. 

The place of department-assistant, as it is called, offers the 
readiest means of promotion. The examination for this place 
is of a very high character, and quite severe. It is calculated 
to test the general education and intelligence of the candidate, 
as well as his capacity for the particular work which he is 
immediately required to perform. In this respect it differs 
from most of the examinations for places in the classified ser- 
vice in America. Two days of seven hours each are required 
for this examination. ‘The subjects required include a thesis 
to be written on one of two given topics; the correction of 
a rough-draft manuscript; arithmetic, algebra, and plane 
geometry; the history, constitution, government, and geo- 
graphy of the United States; commerce and industrial re- 
sources of the United States; general history and geography ; 
territorial government and administration; and _ political 
economy. Besides the subjects required there are twenty 
optional subjects, for which additional credit is given. These 
include agriculture, bookkeeping, chemistry, botany, civil 
engineering, educational methods, finance, forestry, geology, 
general international and Spanish law, the mining and land 
laws of the United States, the Spanish language, mineralogy, 
municipal administration, sanitary science, taxation, and the 
theory and practice of statistics. No competitor receives any 
credit for his optional subjects unless his rating in the regular 
examination is higher than 70 per cent. The credits received 
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upon the optional subjects simply tend to increase his pros- 
pects of appointment to some particular place for which these 
optional subjects show his qualifications. If the needs of the 
service require it, requisition may be made for those standing 
highest on one or more of the optional subjects who have also 
passed the regular examination. For instance, if a vacaney 
should occur in the municipal government of Manila in a 
place requiring a knowledge of municipal administration, or in 
the Forestry Bureau, requiring a knowledge of forestry, a 
requisition would probably be made for eligibles who have 
shown the most proficiency in these subjects and who have 
also passed the regular examination. 

Those appointed from the department-assistant examina- 
tion will be preferred in promotions to higher administrative 
offices, unless special technical qualifications are required. 
They have thus a fair opportunity to be advanced to the high- 
est administrative positions. 

The salaries for the places of department assistant are not 
less than $1,200, and for some of the places, like that of 
financial agent, the salary is as high as $2,000. 

II. In America competitive examinations are not gener- 
ally required for promotion, and it is a serious defect of our 
present system that promotions are often made for reasons 
of personal favor or political influence,— a defect, however, 
for which it is hoped that at no distant day a remedy will be 
found. In this respect the Philippine act is more stringent 
than the Pendleton bill. In the Philippine service promo- 


tions must be made by competitive examinations, though the 
board may provide for an allowance of credit for previous 
experience and efficiency, to be estimated by the officer under 
whose direction the service has been rendered. 


The Philippine law has another decided advantage 


III. 
over the American. When different positions in this country 
become classified, the men who are in these positions usually 
remain there, without any examination to test their qualifica- 
tions to keep the places they hold. These persons have been 
originally appointed under the spoils system. They are 
usually strong partisans, their habits of thought are often 
greatly tinctured by the ideas of that system, and these ideas, 
carried into the classified service by those who become a part 
of it, necessarily infect the entire service to a certain degree. 

But in the Philippine service the men who were originally 
appointed to office were appointed with little regard to poli- 
tics, and in addition to this the Philippine act provides that 
the civil service board may examine the employees in the 
service to determine their fitness to retain their places. These 
examinations have been held; a number of inefficient em- 
ployees have been discharged, while others have vacated their 
positions rather than undergo the examination. The Philip- 
pine service, therefore, stands in a better condition in respect 
to the personnel of those who now compose it, than the classi- 
fied service of this country. 

IV. The Philippine law is more stringent than ours in also 
requiring a thorough physical examination by a competent 
physician of every applicant in the United States, and the 
rejection of all who are physically disqualified for efficient 
service in the Philippines, and also in requiring an age limita- 
tion for those entering the lowest rank of the service, the 
maximum age being forty years, and the minimum eighteen. 
This avoids the difficulty which would result from admitting 
to the service men advanced in years, where the duties can be 
better performed by younger and more energetic persons. 
It is evident that a service protected by these limitations will 
undoubtedly be superior to one where they are not required. 
The only serious question is whether the limitation of forty 
years is strict enough. The service would be still better if 
none were admitted who were over thirty years of age. None 
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are appointed to the British Indian service who are over 
twenty-three. 

V. The United States Civil Service Commission is author- 
ized by law to investigate abuses and to report concerning 
the condition of the service, but no power is given to adminis- 
ter oaths or to subpcena witnesses. Difficulty has sometimes 
been found in securing testimony under these conditions, and 
cases have been known where even officers of the Govern- 
ment have impudently refused to furnish or to allow their 
subordinates to furnish the Commission with information in 
regard to violations of the law. This evil has been partly 
remedied by a recent order of the President, directing that all 
officers and employees of the Government shall give informa- 
tion and testimony when required, and they can now be dis- 
missed for failure to do this; but there is still no power to re- 
quire the testimony of any person outside the service. 

The Philippine law has remedied this defect by providing 
that the civil service board and its duly authorized examiners 
are empowered to administer oaths, and summon witnesses, 
and to require the production of official books and records. 

VI. Another serious defect in our Federal statute is the 
absence of a provision stopping the pay of persons appointed 
or retained in violation of the law. This evil has been reme- 
died in part by a recent rule of the President, which provides 
that whenever the Commission finds that any person is hold- 
ing a position in violation of the law, it shall, after notice and 
opportunity for explanation, certify the fact to the head of the 
department, and then, if the person be not dismissed within 
thirty days, to the disbursing or auditing officers, and there- 
after such officers shall not pay any salary which may accrue 
after the certificate has been received by them. This rule 
may be enforced by the dismissal from office of any auditing 
or disbursing officer who violates it. 

But the Philippine act provides a much more effective 
remedy, since it directs that when the civil service board shall 
find that any person holds office in violation of the law it shall 
certify the fact to the disbursing and auditing officers, and, if 
they afterwards pay or permit to be paid any salary or wages, 
the payment shall be illegal, the disbursing officer shall not 
receive credit for it, and the auditing officer shall be liable on 
his official bond. 

VII. The Philippine act is more effective than ours in 
regard to political contributions. Our Federal statute pro- 
vides that no officer or employee shall solicit or collect from 
or pay to any other officer or employee any money for politi- 
cal purposes, nor shall any such solicitations be made in a 
Federal building ; but the Philippine act goes further, and 
provides that any person soliciting political contributions from 
public officers or employees shall also be subject to an appro- 
priate penalty. It is found in actual practice that political 
contributions are generally solicited by persons not in the 
Federal service, for the purpose of evading the law, the em- 
ployee who pays the money fully believing, however, that the 
demand is supported by his official superior. The Philippine 
act effectually prevents such abuses. 

VIII. The Philippine act differs essentially from the 
American in regard to preferences in appointments. Our 
Federal law gives an absolute preference to persons who have 
been discharged from the military or naval service for disa- 
bility incurred in the line of duty. If a veteran of this class 
has passed with a bare average of 65 per cent, he is preferred 
for certification over all others, no matter how high they may 
stand upon the list. According to the Philippine act the only 
preference allowed (I quote the explanation of it given by the 
board), “is in cases where the names of natives of the islands 
and honorably discharged soldiers and sailors appear on certi- 
fication. It is provided that when their names are certified, 
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and other things are equal, preference shall first be allowed to 
natives of the islands, and then to honorably discharged sol- 
diers, sailors and marines of the United States. None of 
these, however, can be certified out of the order of their rela- 
tive standing in the examination, and no preference can be 
shown by an appointing officer in their selection until their 
names appear on certification. ‘The act, therefore, while giv- 
ing preference to natives and soldiers, still safeguards the ser- 
vice by requiring that they shall pass in their examinations 
sufficiently high to have their names certified for appointment. 
This insures a high standard of efficiency in the service, while 
it allows a fair preference in selecting natives or soldiers, 
sailors or marines.” 

1X. A supplemental act passed by the Philippine Com- 
mission directs the civil service board to report a plan for the 
readjustment of salaries in proportion to the labor and skill 
required and responsibility imposed, with a view to the 
reclassification of the service. 

The need of the reclassification of the Federal service is 
very great,—far greater, it is believed, than the need of any 
reclassification in the Philippine service, and it would be of 
immense value to the country if a similar law could be enacted 
by Congress. 

“‘When the first examinations were announced in the 
Philippines ” (I quote the language of Mr. F. M. Kiggins, 
formerly chairman of the Philippine civil service board, to 
whom I am under obligations for aid in the preparation of 
this article), “the Americans filed their applications for exam- 
ination without delay, but the Filipinos held back until the 
object of the civil service act and rules was explained to them. 
When they learned that the rules were for the good of the 
service, and to secure the most competent employees, they 
hesitated no longer, and thus far over eleven hundred of them 
have been examined for various positions in the service. 
While a greater per cent. of them have failed than of Ameri- 
cans, still for the lower clerical and other positions ample reg- 
isters of Filipinos have been established. On account of their 
limited education and lack of familiarity with American 
methods of transacting business, they have necessarily been 
appointed, as a rule, to minor positions, but it is stated by the 
civil service board that nearly all of those who have been 
appointed are proving satisfactory. It is also interesting to 
note, in view of the fears that have been entertained by some 
that the application of civil service rules to the Philippines 
would result in confining appointments there to Americans, 
that the majority of those who have so far been appointed are 
Filipinos. The examinations are conducted in both the 
English and the Spanish languages, and where a Filipino can 
be utilized he is selected in preference to an American.” 

Every extension of the operations of civil government in 
the Philippines has carried with it the application of the civil 
service law and rules. One of the most recent extensions was 
to the municipal service of Manila, when the city charter was 
adopted on July 30 last. In March of this year the entire 
provincial service outside of Manila came under the provisions 
of the civil service act, and it is understood that action has 
been taken looking to the classification of teachers throughout 
the islands at an early date. Many Filipinos in the public 
service are applying themselves to the study of English, while 
public schools are being organized all over the islands, with 
qualified teachers sent from the United States, who are also 
teaching the English language. Thus the islanders are not 
only favored by a civil service law, but also by a liberal sys- 
tem of education so as to qualify them for governing 
themselves. 

The United States Civil Service Commission has been 
directed to co-operate with the Philippine civil service board 
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in supplying the latter with eligibles for such positions as 
Americans are required to fill, especially positions in which 
clerks with special qualifications, bookkeepers, compositors, 
pressmen, electrotypers, experts for the Insular Bureau of 
Agriculture, foresters, bookbinders, examiners, photogra- 
phers, engineers, lumbermen, etc., have been sent to the 
islands by selection from the examinations made by the 
Federal Commission or by transfer from the Federal civil 
service. 

Shortly after our acquisition of these islands there was 
much discussion as to the best methods of securing trained 
men to administer the government there. It was suggested 
that a suitable training school, like Haileybury College, estab- 
lished by England for the Indian service, would be the best 
method. It would have required some time for the develop- 
ment of such a system, and the evils of political patronage 
would not have been eliminated. The Philippine Commission, 
it is believed, took a far better course in determining that 
places in the islands should be filled by open competitive 
examinations, free to all, in which the inhabitants of the 
islands should have a preference when other qualifications 
were equal. It is hard to see how our government of the 
Philippines could be started upon its path in any better way 
than by the excellent provisions established by the Philippine 
Commission. 

The reflex action upon our Government at home of the 
establishment of a complete merit system in the Philippine 
Islands can hardly fail to be beneficial. ‘The example of 
good methods successfully administered, even in a possession 
as distant as the Philippines, is sure to beget good results 
when contrasted with the inefficiency and corruption that 
flow from the remnants of the spoils system here at home. It 
will be remembered that England first tried competitive 
methods in her Indian possessions before she established the 
civil service system at home, and it was the successful work- 
ing of this system in India which led to its adoption in 
England. It may not be improper to repeat here the opinion 
expressed on a former occasion, that inasmuch as the begin- 
nings of this reform came from Calcutta to London, it is not 
impossible nor unreasonable to expect that its perfect con- 
summation may come from Manila to Washington. 


Wo. DupDLey FOULKE. 
United States Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 
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I, COLONIAL CIVIL SERVICE IN INDIA, 
(Continued.) 

The Act of 1855 prohibited the admission of further 
students to Haileybury after January 25, 1856, and directed 
the college to be closed on January 31, 1858; and the 
duty of the Company to maintain the college was abrogated, 
dependence to be thenceforth had on open competitive 
examinations—those examinations open to both English 
and East Indian youth. It is supposed that Macaulay 
was more completely responsible than any one else for the 
passage of the Act of 1853, under which the competitive sys- 
tem was finally established. Of the Commission which made 
a report dated November, 1854, under said Act, he was the 
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head ; two of his four associates were men of wide distinction, 
Lord Ashburton, and Benjamin Jowett the erudite Oxford 
scholar and author, master of Balliol. 

The report of the Commission was a very comprehensive 
one. It referred, among other matters, to the fact that the 
great majority of the Civil Servants of the Company were em- 
ployed in the ad.uiaistration of justice—a large proportion of 
them judges; hence the importance of their being trained in 
the general principles of jurisprudence, which principles the 
Commission thought might be studied to greater advantage 
in England than in India. The Commission also were of 
opinion, that the study of the Indian vernacular languages, 
such as Bengali or Telugu, might best be begun in their first 
principles, in England. They thought Hindustani would be 
so valuable to an appointee, wherever in India he might be 
stationed, that more attention should be given to it than to 
those dialects that were spoken only in single districts or 
provinces. 

After the Company had been permitted to close the school 
as mentioned, the competition “ Wallah,” about whom Mac- 
aulay’s nephew, G. O. Trevelyan, wrote so fully—permitted 
to prepare himself for his examination with a tutor or at any 
institution or college he might select,—came upon the scene, 
and has never retired from it: he is an institution, still, in that 
system of competition which the Indian service has developed. 
While many of the great administrators of the East, such as 
Sir John Lawrence, had their training at Haileybury, others, 
equally brilliant as high officers in India, have prepared them- 
selves for their examinations at the Universities, or wherever 
they thought it to their advantage to prepare; for example, 
Sir William W. Hunter, whose writings on East Indian matters 
are voluminous and important, and whose untimely death 
two years ago terminated his labors on the great History of 
British India, the second volume of which he had nearly com- 
pleted, was graduated at one of the Scotch Universities, Glas- 
gow, and has described very vividly the course of study, 
largely in Sanscrit and Hindustani, subsequent to his gradu- 
ation, which he pursued to thoroughly fit himself for his 
final competitive examination. 

Reference has been made to this great school partly for the 
reason that it was unique, in being the only school ever estab- 
lished, in England, for the training of young men specifically 
for the duties of civil administration, in India or elsewhere. 
Even now that country has no school analogous to our 
schools of Political Science and Constitutional Law, training 
in the Universities and in the Inns of Court being supposed 
to be a sufficient preparation for most duties of the sort in 
question. A reference later, in this paper, to the subjects of 
examination for the Indian service under the present competi- 
tive method, will indicate the wide range of knowledge 
deemed requisite for the Indian official. Control of the main 
lines of Eastern policy has always been retained at home ; 
power to control them has been assumed for more than a cen- 
tury ; indeed, the government has had to do with East Indian 
matters since before the vacillating and cowardly policy of 
James I. threw the Company into such despair that it con- 
templated retiring from that part of the world altogether, 
throwing up its charter and withdrawing its ships. But since 
the Company established this College, and so long as it re- 
tained its administrative control, it depended upon the insti- 
tution for the training of those of its servants who were to 
come in contact with the masses in the East, and do the work 
of practical administration there. And the thoroughness of 
the training cannot be gainsaid. Further than that—and this 
Professor Stephens dwells on at some length—a spirit of 
comradeship was established between those who were to be 
thrown together in after years in this great oriental service, 
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which made them a band of brothers, as well as gave them an 
intimate acquaintance with the powers and personal peculiar- 
ities, each of the others, which in great crises, such as must 
inevitably occur, and which did occur, especially in the great 
Mutiny of 1857, was all of the highest value. In discussing the 
situation after the new system of competitive examinations 
came into vogue, after the School had been disestablished as a 
special training college of the kind described and candidates 
came from all the Universities, though more especially from 
Oxford, he expresses a doubt whether even the new system, 
with its undoubted merits, more than compensated for the loss 
of esprit de corps which Haileybury had fostered in those 
trained in its halls ;—whether, in short, the sort of patronage 
that had operated in the filling up of its rolls, backed and safe- 
guarded by an examination under which entrance into it was 
obtained, had not resulted in supplying the service with as 
good material as had been supplied to it by the new system. 
Trevelyan, the appearance of whose book, Zhe Competition 
Wallah, 1 well remember, was of the opinion that the ad- 
vantages of Baileybury outweighed its defects. He la- 
mented that there existed no such bund of union between 
the Wallahs as had existed between the Haileybury men. He 
thought an ideal plan would be to establish an East India 
College at or near London, entrance to which should be by 
competition; thus getting the entrance qualifications which 
he deemed essential—as we get them for West Point and 
Annapolis, and then the special training, which he deemed in- 
dispensable. He had no doubt that the esprit de corps that 
was fostered at Haileybury was excessive; indeed, that while 
it had obvious advantages, it was, afterall, the capital defect oi 
the older system. But this was not the view of all the great 
authorities on the government of India; for example, John 
Stuart Mill seems not to have considered it at all, in estimating 
the merits and demerits of the system that went out of exist- 
ence under the Act of 1858. He was for more than 30 years, 
ending in 1858, associated with the conduct of the India office 
in London. In his view, the essential defect of the Company's 
system was, that though the best men were carefully sought out 
for the most important posts in the East, yet that the inflexible 
system of promotion, based on length of service, often brought 
into the high positions of the service men who, though of large 
experience, and great accomplishments intellectually, had 
never exhibited a genius for administration—any qualities 
that fitted them to become rulers, in the more comprehensive 
sense. He says that in that way, though the promotion might 
not follow inevitably on seniority, still, the man of long service 
finally was promoted, whether he possessed, with his erudition 
and experience, the necessary natural qualifications or not. 
He fully recognized the importance of the introduction of the 
competitive test; and said, that as the old system had already 
received that improvement—the greatest it was susceptible of 
—he thought that system, which was one of double govern- 
ment, by the Company and the Crown, was very nearly an 
ideal one, for affording great security in an honest bestowal of 
patronage. 

Perhaps a brief reference to the history of the great trans- 
fer may profitably be made. It came by, first, an Act, then a 
proclamation of the Queen in Council, the latter published in 
the Calcutta Gazette of November 1, 1858,—the proclamation 
addressed to the Princes, Chiefs, and People of India, and 
saying, that for divers weighty reasons it had been resolved, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and Commons, in Parliament assembled, “ to take 
upon ourselves the government of the territories in India, 
heretofore administered in trust for us by the Honorable East 
India Company;” and appointing Viscount Canning to be 
the first Viceroy and Governor-General in and over said terri- 
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tories. The proclamation was explicit in stating that there 
was no desire for an extension of then existing territorial 
possessions ; and declared that the rights, dignity and honor 
of native princes should be respected. Further, that none be 
in any wise favored, none molested or disquieted, by reason 
of their religious faith or observances, but all to enjoy the 
equal and impartial protection of the law; and that it was 
the will of the Crown that all East Indians, of whatever race 
or creed, should be freely and impartially admitted to offices 
in the service, the duties of which they might be qualified, by 
their education, ability and integrity to discharge. The Act 
providing for the introduction of the competitive system was 
passed in 1853; the report of the Macaulay Commission on 
the Regulations followed in 1854; and in 1858 the Act of 
Transfer, followed by the Proclamation, was passed. The Act 
itself was not passed without a serious contest. The eminence 
of Mr. Mill as a publicist, and the closeness of his relations to 
East Indian matters, justify a further reference to his course 
in the matter. In 1856 he had succeeded to the Examiner- 
ship of Correspondence in the India office, London, thus be- 
coming really the head of the office, and ranking next to the 
Secretary. He says that he conducted the resistance waged 
by the Company against its own extinguishment. He attributes 
the forcing of the measure through to Lord Palmerston— 
though the legislation was had during the next [Derby] 
administration. Mr. Mill’s comments on the forcing of the 
measure through are not devoid of pungency. He was appre- 
hensive, too, he says, that the change meant “ the converting of 
the administration of India into a thing to be scrambled for by 
the second and third class of Parliamentary politicians.” He 


showed that he himself was free from bias in the matter, so 
far as his personal advantage was concerned, for the reason 
that the allowance to him was so liberal that the change was 


really to his pecuniary advantage, as well as having the effect 
of relieving him of an onerous task, and permitting him to de- 
vote his time exclusively to his literary labors. There had 
previously been a quite different Bill proposed,—and this was 
by Lord Palmerston, while he was still Premier. Lord Derby 
succeeded to the Premiership, and Mr. Disraeli became Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. The new Chancellor promptly intro- 
duced a bill of his own, which contained features of a novel 
and surprising character; to such an extent, indeed, that it 
seems to have become a laughing stock in parliamentary cir- 
cles. Lord Palmerston is said to have applied to it the re- 
mark of the Spanish boy about Don Quixote, and to have 
said, that whenever a man was to be seen laughing in the 
streets, you might be sure he had been discussing the Govern- 
ment’s India Bill. The Chancellor soon gladly laid it aside, 
on the suggestion of Lord John Russell, and another Bill, 
based on resolutions of the House, was submitted. On Lord 
Stanley devolved the duty of introducing it, and piloting it 
through the House, and this was the Bill that finally became 
a law, as the Act for the Better Government of India (c. 108, 
21 and 32 Victoria). Ilbert says that the career of the Com- 
pany as a territorial power may be treated as having begun in 
1765, when it acquired the financial administration of the 
provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa; so that there had 
been a continuance for it of that career for more than go 
years. Mr. Mill’s observations on the inflexibility of the pro- 
motions rule possess an especial timeliness in view of opin- 
ions President Roosevelt held, while at the head of the 
Police Department in New York, and as reiterated by him in 
his address at our last Annual League meeting in New York ; 
that whatever the fitness and value of the competitive exam- 
ination as ordinarily conducted, for inducting officials into 
the service, latitude should be left for promoting to the higher 
ranks those who exhibited capacity for higher command. Mr. 
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Mill’s observations on the general subject of the method of 
governing peoples at a distance, are also relevant to our own 
present conditions. He says, “The only mode which has any 
chance of tolerable success, is to govern through a delegated 
body, of a comparatively permanent character ; allowing only 
a right of inspection and a negative voice, to the changeable 
Administration of the State. Such a body did exist in the 
case of India.” History has doubtless demonstrated that the 
apprehensions of Mr. Mill concerning the tiansfer, were sub- 
stantially groundless: the Administration of India has been 
on a higher level, and freer from the assaults of politicians, 
than he had anticipated—the changes in the subordinate serv- 
ice on achange of administration being substantially none. 
The heart-burnings, of which there have been many, have 
been felt in connection with promotions. That subject of 
course cannot be discussed in a short paper: the general con- 
dition at present can, however, be summarized, by a quotation 
from Mr. Bryce, who has written so profoundly of our own 
American Commonwealth, and who has exhibited his freedom 
from extreme nationalist views by strongly opposing the war 
against the Boers. He says, “To India, severance from Eng- 
land would mean confusion, bloodshed and pillage. To 
England, however, apart from the particular events which 
may have caused the snapping of the tie, and apart from the 
loss of market, severance from India could involve no lasting 
injury.” This view recently expressed, is substantially identi- 
cal with that of the late Prof. J. R. Seeley, as set forth in his 
Expansion of England, published almost two decades ago; 
a work lately cited as an authority by President Schurman in 
the introduction to the new edition of his great address on the 
Philippine question. 

While the Company was in control, jointly with the Gov- 
ernment, the prize attaching to the position of a Director 
was the opportunity for patronage. That opportunity is said 
to have been shared equally by the Directors, except that the 
Chairman and Deputy Chairman each had accorded to him a 
double share; but as the different Directors held these 
positions in rotation, the general result was, an equality of 
distribution. The patronage, however, was subject to the 
approval of the Crown as to the higher offices, and of the 
Board ‘of Control,{so called, in certain other cases ; but as to the 
latter Board, General Chesney explains that for three-quarters 
of a century it was a fiction, as to its exercising any control 
as a body; that before it ceased to exist, in 1841, all author- 
ity was actually exercised by its President, who was always 
a member of the cabinet—thus rendering the office a politi- 
cal one. This primacy on the part of the President seems 
to have been understood by only a few. Sir John Hobhouse 
admitted that when he held the office, it was on his own 
order, given without consultation with the rest of the 
Board, that the disastrous Afghan war of 1838 was entered 
upon. The redeeming feature of this condition seems to have 
been, that this official could not increase salaries or grant 
allowances or gratuities except on the proposal of the Court 
of Directors; so that here was a countercheck, on authority 
that seems clearly to have been excessive. The changes that 
came, remedied much of this. 

The criticisms that have been made on the conditions of 
the Civil Service in India have been on the methods of appli- 
cation of the fundamental principles of the system, far more 
than on the system itself; though Sir Henry Sumner Maine 
states, as within his knowledge, that Sir George Campbell, at 
one time one of his colleagues in the Council, condemned the 
competitive system, not because it favored the lower classes at 
the expense of the higher, but because it tended to make the 
service a monopoly of the rich; it being undeniable that pre- 
paration for the competitive examination was extremely costly, 
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and was steadily becoming more so. That criticism, if just, 
would obviously apply to the higher grades, for which the 
expensive university training was almost indispensable. The 
statement would not reflect on the situation in the United 
States, where examinations that are conducted in accordance 
with the best ideals are thoroughly democratic, presenting 
opportunities to those who have been educated in the public 
common and high schools. The two main criticisms on the 
system for India have been, first, the making of promotions by 
strict seniority, touched on by Mr. Mill, and more elaborately 
discussed by General Chesney ; and second, failure for a long 
time to carry into effect the terms of the proclamation, already 
quoted, that so far as may be, subjects of whatever race or 
creed be freely and impartially admitted to offices in the ser- 
vice. Under Lord Cornwallis the system had been estab- 
lished of giving a monopoly of all the higher posts to well 
paid Englishmen; a system that continued down to a compar- 
atively recent date, but which has now ceased to exist. The 
author of /ndian Polity very freely criticized the method of 
holding examinations for the higher positions in England, 
rather than in India, in that it placed native East Indians at 
a serious disadvantage, whether they felt compelled to get 
their training in England, or, having received it at the Indian 
universities, were obliged to take the journey in order to take 
the examination. But he describes another embarrassment, 
perhaps more serious still, arising from the fact that those 
sufficiently educated to pass the examinations would be mainly 
from one province, Bengal, the natives of which were least 
adapted of almost any of the Indians to assuming high admin- 
istrative control. He declared that the more rugged and 
hardy races, from the upper frontier, who would be best 
adapted to become rulers and to be associated with English 
officers in the higher branches of administration, would be 
just those whom the sort of test imposed would keep away ; 
and that if even those Bengalis who could pass the examina- 
tion were of such rugged will and commanding purpose as 
to be fit to be leaders, the natives of the other provinces would 
never tolerate their control, but would insist that the adminis- 
tration of their respective provinces should be in the hands of 
natives of those provinces. Again, many of the tribesmen, 
who had shown fitness for leadership, were almost, if not 
wholly, uneducated in knowledge of books. He describes 
efforts that had been made, more successfully after 1886 than 
before, to bring into the service natives other than the 
Bengalis—this through a re-classification of the service, in- 
cluding a provincial civil service to be recruited from the 


several provinces; and a very important point was, that the’ 


members of the several Provincial Services were to be eligible 
for any of the offices previously reserved for the highest or 
covenanted service. It was a matter of grave conjecture to 
what extent the natives would display the possession of such 
administrative qualifications as would fit them for the higher 
and more responsible stations. True, many of the highest 
judicial offices had been filled by natives, the thoroughness of 
whose training in letters, science and the law was unques- 
tioned; but it was a different matter to determine what they 
would be capable of in executive positions. Hesays: “When 
time shall have shown that Indian magistrates can carry on 
the charge of districts with firmness and judgment, in circum- 
stances of stress and difficulty—and such occasions will surely 
arise as the years go by—it will be soon enough to frame rules 
for their advancement to still more responsible posts.” He 
felt certain that examinations held in London should be for 
British-born candidates exclusively ; that provision should be 
made for selecting East Indians for the higher posts, through 
the instrumentality of the provincial administrations. The 
number of Englishmen in the service was steadily diminishing 
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in proportion; but he was of opinion that numerically the 
strength of the recruitment from England could not safely be 
permitted to fall much lower, consistently with safety and 
with security for the maintenance of the administration at a 
high level. In 1894 there were in India only about 750 Eng- 
lish officials, including military men in civil employ and a few 
others engaged in the civil administration—about one to 
every quarter of a million of people. This excluded the ser- 
vice in Burma, and excluded judicial officers, a very small pro- 
portion of the latter being Englishmen; the large remainder 
consisting of about four-fifths Hindus, one half of them 
Brahmins, the rest Mahomedans, except a few Sikhs, Parsis 
and unspecified classes. The subordinate Civil Service com- 
prehended about 110,000 persons. 

A remark of Sir Henry Maine’s, in a memorandum under 
date of Febrnary 20, 1880, will indicate the complexity of the 
questions involved in the government, concededly pretty suc- 
cessful, of the vast East Indian populations. Referring to the 
native judges, he remarks on the somewhat inordinate love of 
technicality displayed in their speeches, a certain inattention to 
the merits of the case, and a certain want of what the English 
speaking people call common sense. He felt sure that means 
should be reserved for correcting these defects. Those means 
he believed would largely consist in the maintenance of a sys- 
tem of appeals, to benches of judges composed mainly of Eng- 
lishmen. In an earlier paper he had taken it for granted that 
the system of open competition by which candidates for the 
higher civil service were selected, would not be disturbed; 
and that no serious modification in the method of examin- 
ation would take place. 


The Duty of Reformers Towards a Reform 
President. 





ADDRESS OF CHARLES J. BONAPARTE, PRESIDENT OF THE CIVIL 
SERVICE REFORM ASSOCIATION OF MARYLAND, AT THE TWENTY- 
SECOND ANNUAL MEETING, MAY, 26TH, 1902. 





INCE the last meeting of the Association a murder as 
heinous and unprovoked as any recorded by History has 
deprived the nation of its first Magistrate. A consequence of 
this atrocious crime, one neither understood or desired by the 
miscreant who perpetrated it, has been to make President of 
the United States that one among our prominent public men 
who had most emphatically and unequivocally professed the 
principles of Civil Service Reform and most plainly and 
vigorously denounced its enemies. No one can deny or has 
attempted to deny that since the accession of President Roose- 
velt great progress has been made in securing a faithful and 
effective enforcement of the Civil Service Law and perfecting 
and extending the application of the Merit System; but a few 
or his official actions have been criticised with more or less 
severity by certain friends of the Reform; and this censure 
has attracted a somewhat disproportionate measure of public 
attention through the published utterances of the one of our 
sister societies whose words might be supposed most carefully 
weighed, because he had himself been connected with it for 
sO many years, and yet more by inaccurate, and indeed 
garbled, newspaper reports of these utterances. In view of 


these facts, I think it timely to discuss this evening a question 
with which the friends of Civil Service Reform, especially in 
Maryland, have been already called upon to deal practically 
more than once, but which invariably regains urgency when- 
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ever a President, on the whole friendly to our cause, assumes 
the reins of government, that is to say, what is 

The Duty of Civil Service Reformers Towards a Reform 
President ? 

As I have already noted, this problem is by no means 
new; it confronted us soon after the first inauguration of 
President Cleveland, and, again and again during the past 
seventeen years. Reformers have been censured for their 
censure of a friend in the White House, and warned that to 
treat him as an enemy might go far to make him one. It is 
true that the critics of our criticism have not been the same 
under different administrations; during Mr. Cleveland’s two 
terms it grated on the nerves of men who blamed it only for 
undue mildness towards Harrison and McKinley, and under 
these Presidents it offended the taste and judgment of some 
who held it wholesome, though inadequate, when applied to 
Cleveland. But although it made, as it always has made and 
always will make while human nature remains essentially un- 
changed (and this will be during our day), a very material 
difference whose ox was gored, the question really involved 
for honorable and patriotic men has been the same under a 
Democratic President and under a Republican, and is the 
same to day; and, for the ends of such men, it can be fruit- 
fully discussed only if we lay aside political sympathies and 
personal preference, and try to answer it fairly for all and 
with favor to none. 

Essaying to do this, I first remark that, in our country, a 
Reformer or a Reform organization is in great danger of dis- 
credit whenever he or it comes before the public as an apolo- 
gist. We are so thoroughly accustomed to merely partisan 
abuse of our public men and merely partisan justification for 
their alleged shortcomings that American public opinion is 
singularly apathetic as to either. We scarcely look round 
when a Democratic Senator or Representative, editor or 
politician, declaims against the enormities of Mr. Roosevelt 
or Mr. Root or the soldiers in the Philippines, and we are as 
little moved when Republican speakers and writers defend and 
extol them; such things are all matters of course; such talk, 
whether from one side or the other, is always taken in a Pick- 
wickian sense. What gives weight and force to the words of 
professed Reformers is the public belief that these are not 
Pickwickian, that such men mean what they say and say what 
they mean, have the same measure for Trojan and Tyrian, the 
same sauce for the goose and her husband. When this is no 
longer believed of them, they are no longer serviceable as Re- 
formers ; and nothing tends to destroy such belief more rapidly 
and more effectually than special pleading or tender silence 
which seems to gloss over the pecadilloes of their friends. A 
sincere Reformer must have so high a standard of official con- 
duct that he himself or anyone else in public office is quite 
sure to fall short of it; while this is true, he can be but a half- 
hearted advocate of the man or the party in power. 

Moreover it is only a just tribute to the past life of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt that his present official course should be 
judged more severely than another President’s might be. It 
is disgraceful for any man to frequent scenes of debauchery, 
but if he be a minister of the gospel the disgrace is deeper; it 
is an odious and disgusting spectacle to see any man grossly 
intoxicated, but if he be an apostle of temperance there is 
greater room for indignation and less for pity. So if a man 
has openly, earnestly, consistently and for many years advo- 
cated honest government and pure politics, he would be justly 
punished by the contempt of all good citizens and of all men 
of honor should he forget the professions of a life-time when 
the time came to give them effect in practice ; he has himself 
furnished the standard by which he is judged; it is not for 
him to complain of that standard. 
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Having said, I hope, enough to show that I hold no brief 
for the President and have no tenderness for failure in official 
duty on the part of anyone, I ask for him, what I have always 
wished and tried to give everyone in high office whatever his 
politics or party or my personal opinions or feelings respecting 
him, that is to say, not indulgence of favor, but justice and 
fair dealing. Give him Hail Columbia (not to speak of any- 
thing less suitable for public mention) when he does aught that 
savors of that abuse of public trust for personal or party ends 
which he has himself so often and so strenuously condemned; 
if he is the man some of us think him, he will think all the 
better of us for doing this; but, whatever he or anybody else 
may think, it is the right thing for us to do, and we have no 
business here, this Association and its fellows have no warrant 
for further existence, unless we are ready to do it. Moreover, 
although we should, so far as may be practicable in reason, 
learn all material facts bearing on the conduct of a public 
servant before we blame him, there is no call for encyclopaedic 
research into minute details to justify outspoken censure when 
this appears, on a fair, sober, second thought, well deserved. 
It is the President’s duty, no less than it was Mrs. Ceesar’s, to 
escape reasonable suspicion of wrong-doing ; should he or any 
other official tell us: “If you knew the facts you wouldn’t 
blame me”; we have a ready answer: “Give us the facts, 
and we'll see.” 

But while I should be the last to question the right and 
the duty of Civil Service Reformers to criticise this adminis- 
tration or any other whenever a fair minded man may reason- 
ably think there is just ground for criticism, I very earnestly 
deprecate censure on their part which, to such a man, must 
seem either captious or premature. A good illustration of the 
former is furnished to my mind by the adverse comment on 
Maclay’s dismissal. ‘This man ought, in my opinion, to have 
been dismissed as soon as his book was published, and I ven- 
ture to say that this opinion is shared by ninety-nine fer cent. 
of the American people; no official act of President Roose- 
velt met with a more general or more cordial approval than 
his removal. It is true that in making it the President disre- 
garded the salutary provisions of President McKinley’s Order 
of July 27th, 1897 ; which, as embodied in the Civil Service 
Rules, then read as follows: 


‘* No removal shall be made from the competitive classified service 
except for just cause and for reasons given in writing ; and the person 
sought to be removed shall have notice and be furnished a copy of such 
reasons, and be allowed a reasonable time for personally answering the 
same in writing. 

There is, however, no doubt that he could lawfully disre- 
gard or, in other words, suspend this rule, if he saw fit; no 
President can limit the discretion of his successor in this re- 
spect; and it is equally obvious that in Maclay’s case its ob- 
servance would have been a mere form; it could have afforded 
him no possible advantage to “ personally answer in writing” 
the “reason” for his removal, when this reason was simply 
the admitted and notorious fact that he had published a libel. 
For the sake of the precedent, it might have been wiser to go 
through this form; on the other hand, some persons might 
deem the President’s course more dignified and straightforward 
if he dispensed with it; whatever may be thought on this 
question, which, after all, is a mere matter of expediency, the 
selection of this incident by Reformers as a ground for special 
censure seems to me unfortunate ; however unjustly, it makes 
them seem either to have gone over Mr. Roosevelt's record 
with a fine tooth comb to discover grounds for blame, or else 
to be head over ears in love with red tape. 

What I mean by “premature” criticism is shown by the 
newspaper discussion of the recent change in the Pension 
Office. It was undoubtedly and greatly to the late Commis- 
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sioner’s credit that he had earned the rancorous hatred of those 
men who for years sought to have him removed; but this fact 
alone was hardly a decisive reason why the President should 
refuse to accept his resignation. He says this was tendered 
voluntarily ; he has been appointed to another office of greater 
profit and less labor and generally deemed more desirable ; so 
far as I know, the choice of his successor is not alleged to 
have been dictated by Evans’ enemies, or, indeed, dictated by 
anybody. To charge the President with discouraging faith- 
ful public service because he has promoted a faithful public 
servant seems to me somewhat paradoxical ; to charge him, 
as yet, with ‘“capitulating” in this matter to “sharks and 
bummers” seems to me, at least, premature; until we see 
whether his new appointee administers the Pension Office ac- 
cording to the wishes of these gentry, I think Mr. Roosevelt 
is fairly entitled to the benefit of any doubt there may be as to 
his purposes. 

I regret such criticism as this, not because it may make the 
President wince, but for precisely the contrary reason ; unfair 
and unreasonable censure is always ineffective in itself and, 
moreover, it serves to blunt the edge of what might otherwise 
come with greater power of penetration from the same source. 
It must be remembered that the legitimate end of unfavorable 
comment on a public officer is, not to relieve the critic’s mind, 
but either to induce the officer to turn over a new leaf or to 
induce the people or his superior to turn him out of office; if 
it tends to serve neither of these purposes, it is a pastime of 
more than doubtful merit. Some Reformers seem to half be- 
lieve that, to be impartial, they must deal out praise and 
blame in equal weights or measures to Democrats and to Re- 
publicans; when they have found a hard word to say of the 
first, they are uneasy until something comes handy to be 
thrown at the second. The anxiety to stand straight which 
thus leads them to lean backwards is unfortunately groundless ; 
unluckily a little patience will quite surely bring them some 
fair ground of complaint, without their having either to seareh 
for this or to manufacture it. 

The thoroughgoing and permanent reform of our Federal 
Civil Service means, in truth, the complete purification of our 
National politics ; and so vast a work will be truly and finally 
accomplished in no one four years’ term and by no one Presi- 
dent. While we strive to do our modest part in it, we owe to 
every man who holds this great office a loyal sympathy in the 
burdens and perplexities of his task, a watchful scrutiny of his 
every doubtful act and a manly protest against his every plain 
shortcoming. We owe this to him, no less than to our coun- 
try and to ourselves, and if we fulfill this duty, we may feel a 
reasonable confidence that the triumph of the good cause 
awaits only the fulness of time. 


New Rules in the Federal Service. 





Second Supplement to edition of Civil Service Rules issued December 
27th, Igor. 





UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 19, 1902. 
(CIRCULAR.) 

Since the publication of the first Supplement to the edition 
of the Civil Service Rules issued December 27, 1901, the fol- 
lowing amendments to the civil service rules have been pro- 
mulgated by the President, upon the dates stated : 
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March 13, 1902: 


Section 7 of Rule II was amended by adding thereto the following 
as a proviso: 


Provided, that no person shall be transferred from any Department, 
office or branch of the service toa position in another Department, office 
or branch of the service, until he has passed the examination prescribed 
for original entrance to the position to which transfer is proposed. 

As amended the section reads as follows : 


7. A person holding a position on the date said position is classified 
under the civil service act shall be entitled to all the rights and benefits 
possessed by persons of the same class or grade appointed upon examin- 
ation under the provisions of the said act : Provided, That no such per- 
son shall be transferred from any Department, office, or branch of the 
service, to a position in another Department, office, or branch of the 
service, until he has passed the examination prescribed for original en- 
trance to the position to which transfer is proposed. 


Rule X was amended by adding to the end thereof the following 
section, to be numbered 11. 


11. No person in any Department, office or bureau who has entered 
the service by reinstatement shall be transferred to any other bureau or 
office of the same Department, or to any other Department, office or 
bureau, until he has actually served six months after such reinstatement 
in the Department, office or bureau in which he was reinstated. 


Joun R. PROCTER, 
President. 


Federal Service. 
(Appointments without Examination,) 
SPECIAL RULE. 


An appointment to the vacancy now existing in the position of the 
clerk designated to sign checks for the pension agent at the pension 
agency at Philadelphia, Pa., may be made without examination under 
the civil service rules.— Promulgated October 31, rgor. 


SPECIAL RULE, 


An appointment to the vacancy now existing in the position of 
steward of the White House may be made without examination under 
the civil service rules.— Promulgated November 1, 1901. 


SPECIAL RULE. 


An appointment to the vacancy now existing in the position of 
laborer, with the duties of coachman, in the office of the Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy, may be made without examination under the civil 
service rules.— Promulgated November 6, 1901. 


SPECIAL RULE, 


‘* An appointment to the vacancy now existing in the position of 
Assistant Commissioner of Immigration, Port of New York, may be 
made without examination under the civil service laws. 


‘““ THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
‘* January 18, 1902.” 


The following special rule, approved February 7, 1902, is 
promulgated : 


John P. Green, of Ohio, appointed August 27, 1897, to the position 
of postage stamp agent at $2,500 per annum in the Post Office Depart- 
ment under an exception from examination may be treated as occupying 
a competitive position, without examination or certification by the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission. 

(Minutes of April 30, 1902.) 

5. WHITE HOUSE. Appointment of William B. Dulany as 
messenger, Ina communication from the Secretary to the President on 
April 25, 1902, approved by the President, it is stated that, failing to 
secure through the Departments a person in the classified service suit- 
able for transfer to the position of messenger at $900 now vacant at the 
White House, it is desired that a specific exception be made of this 
position in order that William B. Dulany, a laborer on the rolls of the 
Post Office Department who has been detailed to the White House since 
October, 1901, may be appointed thereto. This will be treated as an 
exception merely for the appointment of Dulany, and not as a perma- 
nent exception of the position. 





